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INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES—TREATMENT. 
From Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, at University College, London, by 
Dr. C. J. B. Williams. 


Continuine the subject of inflammation of the intestines, it may be re- 
marked that in enteritis, there is not only severe pain with obstinate vomit- 
ing and a complete suspension of the functions of the stomach, as in gastri- 
tis, but there is likewise an obstruction to the passage outwards, of the 
contents of the bowels ; there is obstinate constipation. Enteritis is, gene- 
rally, more or less attended with hepatic derangement: and, hence, it is 
necessary, besides antiphlogistic measures, to employ remedies to relieve 
the liver; besides general and local depletion, mild nercurials combined 
with antimonials in small doses, sedatives and saline medicines. 

In enteritis, it is the business of the medical man to ascertain the causes 
of the disease: whether it may depend upon obstruction which surgical 
aid can relieve. You must remember that many of the symptoms of 
enteritis resemble those of strangulated hernia, and the one inay be con- 
founded with the other. ‘Therefore, it is of great consequence to be per- 
fectly assured whether there is hernia or not. As I before mentioned, the 
symptoms of hernia may arise from an accumulation of feces causing an 
obstruction to the passage of the food ; or they may depend on inflamma- 
tion itself; or the bowels may be incapacitated for action by spasm or 
paralysis ; or again we may trace these effects to mechanical causes. It 
not unfrequently happens that, after the disease has existed for some time, 
a sort of stricture is produced in a part of the intestine, under the in- 
fluence of inflammation, without total obstruction. Internal hernia takes 
place from adhesions between the omenturn and the intestines, or between 
one intestine and another. It is impossible to distinguish between these 
cases during life, because the existence of any such cause of obstruction 
must materially interfere with the restoration of the intestine to the natu- 
ral condition. The treatment of enteritis must be antiphlogistic, com- 
bined with medicines calculated to ensure the opening of the bowels. 
Bloodletting may here be carried to a greater extent than in gastritis, 
as, in the early stage of enteritis, there is less prostration of strength, and 
less disposition to sinking. Leeching should be combined with blood- 
letting, and also poultices and fomentations to the abdomen. If the in- 
flammation continues long, and the pain is excessive and unremitting, the 
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use of calomel may be resorted to. If the disease has been but of short 
duration, and has lasted only a few hours, or is of a less severe form, it 
is better to begin with a dose of calomel, to secure evacuation of the 
bowels, before the antiphlogistic measures are tried; but if the dis- 
ease is of longer standing, it is better to use the antiphlogistic treatment, 
first, and then follow with purgatives, &c. Of all the purgatives that I 
could name, [ do not know of any that can be put in comparison with 
calomel ; and for this purpose, it should be given in pretty considerable 
doses, of from five to ten grains, combined with James’s Powder, and with 
sedatives. Opiuin has been recommended to deaden the inflammation, but 
its effect is to interfere with the peristaltic action of the bowels, and block 
up the secretion from the liver. | therefore prefer using conium, which 
is more soothing ; five grains, or even more, should be given with the 
calomel . belladonna answers the same purpose. ‘The dose may be re- 
peated in three hours if it does not operate ; and after this, injections of 
castor oil—three or four drachms—mixed with a little vruel orihe yolk of 
an egg, or something of that kind, should be used to promote the action of 
the bowels. If the bowels are not opened by these means, more active 
aperients may be tried, and it may be expedient to use a few doses of 
eroton oi). Jn combination with this antiphlogistic treatment, turpentine 
may sometimes be used with success. Frequently it happens in these 
cases, that there is a great deal of spasmodic action, but whether such is 
the case or not, turpentine does not appear to be so injurious a medicine 
in intestinal inflammations, as one might be led to expect. By some it is 
considered to be an antiphlogistic remedy : it is certainly remarkable how 
it tends, in some cases, to the dissipation of the symptoms and products 
of inflammation. Sometimes it is used in peritonitis, under the supposi- 
tion that it is antiphlogistic. At any rate, in the form of an injection it 
answers very well, and relaxes the spasm. 

If all these measures fail, the best thing to resort to, for the purpose of 
exciting the action of the bowels, is the tobacco injection ; no permanent 
relief can be obtained until this action is effected. The mode of appli- 
cation is, a scruple of tobacco infused in half a pint of water, and the 
injection to be retained for ten minutes. Some persons recommend the 
smoking of tobacco as being effectual ; it certainly is very easy of appli- 
cation. The greatest exertions should be employed to open the bowels, 
for, when this is effected, a great part of the battle is gained ; we should 
scrupulously look te this object, and not be content unti} it has been 
effected. ‘The remedial measures must be repeated again and again. 
After the bowels have been freely opened, then comes the time for 
opium ; it is of vreat efficacy and utility then, and it may be advantage- 
ously combined with mercury; or if opium cannot be borne, morphia 
may be given; the object being to remove the effects of the inflamma- 
tion. The reason why opium is used, is that it tends to bring the intes- 
tines into a quiescent state; they are unhealthy, and are bivhly irritable, 
and this constant irritation gives them an undue action ; and there is very 
apt to occur, after the constipation has been overcome, diarrhoea accom- 
panied by great prostration of strength. {t may also be necessary to use 
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fomentations and blisters, where there is considerable pain and tenderness 
of the abdomen. If the parts feel raw and sore on the passage of the 
feculent matter, the local antiphlogistic treatment must be continued, so 
long as these sensations remain. 

In frequently happens in enteritis, that, besides tympanitic distension 
and obstruction, in the early stage, there is a hardness in some parts of 
the abdomen, a feeling of induration communicated to the touch. Usu- 
ally, however, there is great soreness and tenderness felt, more commonly 
in the left iliac region than elsewhere. It appears to me that this must 
be the result of the internal thickening of the intestine; and so long as 
it lasts, there is a great tendency to the recurrence of the obstruction ; 
and it is necessary to be extremely careful to administer medicines from 
time to time, to keep up the regular action of the canal. The best medi- 
cines, for this purpose, are castor oil, or mild salines, as sulphate of pot- 
ash, and sulphur. Castor oil is the safest of all medicines. It is of very 
great consequence, after an attack of enteritis, to avoid exerticn too early, 
and particularly to avoid any error of diet, and the use of any irritating 
medicine. The great reason of this precaution is that there is a con- 
siderably impaired state of the functions of the canal, and so long as this 
is the case, all irritating things tend exceedingly to produce a relapse. 
The diet should be as plain, mild and simple, as possible ; chiefly con- 
sisting of farinaceous articles of food. 

We now come to the sub-acute form of gastritis. This form of dis- 
ease of the mucous membrane is often attended by gout or erysipelas, 
and is manifested by pain and tenderness at the epigastrium, with nausea 
and sometimes vomiting. ‘The tongue is at times red, and at others of a 
dark purplish-red color, with a slight white fur in the centre. Sometimes 
there is thirst, but the fever is slight, and the pain not always considera- 
ble. It is, however, increased by eating, and drinking particular kinds of 
liquids. ‘There is, frequently, in connection with this state of irritation 
and continued constipation, a degree of haimatemesis present. This 
form of the affection is slight, and if treated in time may give way easily 
under moderate antiplilogistic treatment. Gastritic affections sometimes 
occur at the outset of eruptive fevers, and subside as the eruption comes 
on. Jt appears that, in these cases, the inflammatory action passes down 
the intestines, affecting the follicles or glands ; but where it occurs inde- 
pendently of fever, this slight form readily gives way to mild mercurials, 
followed by castor oil, rhubarb, or some very gentle aperient. The ob- 
ject of the mild mercurials is to increase the action of the liver, and clear 
the abdominal canal. It is not necessary to give them in large doses ; the 
milder the dose the better, given two or three times a day. [n this case, 
too, alkalines and saline medicines are useful, especially where acid 
eructations are frequently complained of, with an acid taste in the mouth. 
Hydrocyanic acid is very useful in these cases, This treatment is to be 
combined with strict attention to the diet: diluents and mucilaginous 
drinks, with a farinaceous diet, the smallest quantity being taken at a 
time, 

This affection, although slight in itself, sometimes tends to pass into a 
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chronic disease, which is of a much more serious character. Sub-acute 
enteritis, as distinguished from the intense form, is not accompanied by 
obstinate constipation. [It seems to be chiefly an affection of the mucous 
inembrane, and occurs in combination with fever: but sometimes it ex- 
ists independently of any febrile affection. It is very apt to occur in 
children, and in these cases, where it is a complication of fever, the in- 
flammation seems to affect the glands of the intestines, the isolated as 
well as the grouped glands; if the disease goes on long, it leads to ul- 
ceration of the glands, and ulceration in the intestines is a very serious 
matter. The sub-acute form of enteritis is generally accompanied by 
more or less of febrile symptoms, and the system is much disturbed. In 
some forms of sub-acute enteritis, there is a remission in the phenomena 
of the fever, it being more intense at some periods of the day than at 
others. It may also be accompanied by pain and tenderness in the abdo- 
men; thirst; often headache; the tongue variously disordered: it is 
often raw at the tip, white and furred in the centre, and the papillz en- 
larged and florid, having a glazed and copper-looking appearance; the 
evacuations are very much disordered, and sometimes there is diarrhoea, 
or a considerable discharge of feculent matter of a very dark color, or 
of a greenish tinge ; at other times the motions are defective in quantity, 
the bile varying very considerably. In some cases, where the fever rises 
very high, there is constipation, though not of an obstinate character ; in 
these cases, the abdomen is apt to become tympanitic. ‘The treatment 
of this affection, is a more moderate application of the same means em- 
ployed in the acute form: leeching at the abdomen is generally sufficient, 
as a topical means, with fomentations or poultices; and what I have 
found to answer extremely well, after the severity of the inflammation 
and the pain have subsided, is the application of flannels dipped in hot 
water, or in some slightly irritating solution, as turpentine, vinegar and 
water, or water containing ammonia, and then laying over the whole an 
oiled silk, or a Mackintosh cloth, to keep up a perpetual fomentation. 
The irritating fomentation may be continued for several hours without 
intermission. ‘The convenience of these forms of fomentation is very 
great, and they have remarkable effect in relaxing the fever. The fever 
in these cases is generally accompanied with a degree of local heat, 
chiefly perceptible over the region of the abdomen ; and, sometimes, if 
the heat in the abdomen can be subdued, the general febrile symptoms 
subside. You find this relief indicated by the perspiration breaking out 
in other parts. A warm bath is used sometimes with the same view, and 
it answers exceedingly well, particularly in children. Not unfrequently, 
after a bath, there is apt to be an accession of fever, a sort of re-action, 
which is relieved by perspiration; but if it is not, the fever is aggravated. 
‘The main part of the treatment, in the sub-acute inflammation of the in- 
testines, is to alter the state of the secretions, and for this purpose mild 
doses of calomel should be given, three times a day, according to the state 
of the patient ; sometimes once a day suffices, it being carried off either 
by castor oil (in teaspoon-doses for children, or a dessert spoonful for 
adults), or else sulphate of potash and soda, or rhubarb and senna. ‘The 
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great indication in this form of disease, is to modify the secretions by 
increasing them in quantity, and augmenting the action of the liver; mild 
mercurials will be pretty sure to subdue the inflammatory action. 

Chronic gastritis often succeeds to the sub-acute form when it is neg- 
lected. The symptoms are very much like those of the sub-acute va- 
riety, but more varied as to degree ; so much so, that, frequently, | have 
met with cases of chronic gastritis terminating suddenly in death, by per- 
foration of the stomach in a most unexpected manner, the patient exhi- 
biting previously but little signs of disease. I recollect a case that im- 
pressed me strongly with this fact. The patient was employed about bis 
ordinary occupation, and had never complained of any serious affection, 
until, one day, he was suddenly seized with most violent pain at the epi- 
gastrium, and was brought into the Hospital. The moment I saw him I 
did not hesitate to say that there was in him all the symptoms of perfo- 
ration of the stomach ; the pain was of the most excruciating character. 
Besides this very severe pain, which caused the patient to assume most 
unnatural postures, so that, at times, he was almost bent double on him- 
self, in his efforts to procure relief; his countenance betrayed excessive 
anxiety, the skin was covered with perspiration, and the breathing was 
extremely quick ; he had a feeling of constant sickness and nausea, with 
inability to vomit. There was inflammation of the peritoneum, particu- 
larly in the neighborhood of the stomach, with an effusion of serum. 
From whatever cause the perforation arose, it is certain it was the imme- 
diate cause of death. He had scarcely complained before of anything 
more than flatulence in the stomach, and so forth. There is, however, 
in most cases of chronic gastritis, constant tenderness and pain in the 
epigastrium, and sometimes beneath the left scapula, just as an affection 
of the liver will cause pain in the right shoulder. All these symptoms 
are increased after eating and drinking, particularly indigestible matters. 
Vomiting is not a constant sign ; sometimes blood is vomited in an alter- 
ed or decomposed state. ‘There are various sensations connected with 
chronic gastritis: a gnawing and sinking, referred to the epigastrium ; a 
bad taste in the mouth ; sometimes a peculiar saltish taste, an acid taste, 
or a bitter taste, and thirst; these are pretty well constant symptoms. 
The appetite varies very much, and sometimes food may be taken to a 
considerable extent, without producing any inconvenience. It is amaz- 
ing what quantities of food may be taken in some diseases without incon- 
venience: the fact is one that cannot be explained. The tongue is red 
in chronic gastritis; sometimes, the epithelium appears as if scraped all 
off, and the tongue left quite raw; sometimes, there are patches of the 
epithelium left on here and there, and the tongue is continually peeling 
and casting off its skin. There is little doubt, under these circumstances, 
that there has been a degree of inflammation affecting the tongue itself ; 
perhaps, induced by the acid eructations and vomiting. Sometimes, the 
tongue presents protuberances of a remarkable character, and, sometimes, 
it is cleft into fissures, and is very apt to scale and crack. All these are 
symptoms, generally speaking, of chronic gastritic irritation, or actual in- 
flammation. There is occasionally, besides the pain and uneasiness in 
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the epigastrium, a pulsation felt in that region, and not unfrequently pal- 
pitation of the heart. ‘The urine, in all these cases, is always, more or 
less, disordered ; generally scanty and high-colored, abounding in lithates, 
and lithic acid deposits. ‘The skin is dry, and, occasionally, there is 
feverishness present, more particularly an inward kind of fever; heat 
within the body, and the hands and surface cold. Frequently, there is 
headache, and restlessness, with irritability of temper. ‘The bowels gene- 
rally are costive. 

Chronic Duodenitis is sometimes connected with the affection I have 
just been describing. Its chief distinguishing features are pain and ten- 
derness below the right hypochondrium, with uneasy sensations, chiefly 
two or three hours after a meal, accompanied by nausea, and eructations 
of wind; also discomfort and various symptoms of feverishness and 
thirst, felt for some hours afier eating. Sometimes these symptoms are 
connected with a disturbed state of the secretion from the liver, the action 
of that organ being interrupted, and jaundice resulting: the stools at the 
same time being either pale, without bile, or else they will exhibit bile in 
an altered state, of a dark color. 

The morbid appearances of chronic gastritis are: dark patches of 
redness, with thickening of the stomach, and the color is darker and less 
vivid than in the acute form of gastritis; but what distinguishes it most 
is a great change in the structure of the thickened parts, as I have al- 
ready stated, in speaking of the characters of sub-acute enteritis ; there 
may be also more or less of ulceration in these spots. Sometimes the 
membrane appears to be studded over with little grains, about the size of 
hemp-seed, or even as large as small peas, in great numbers. The thick- 
ening extends from the mucous to the sub-mucous coats, sometimes to a 
very great extent. Ulceration is met with, too, with a soft thickening 
around it; this is the difference between the ulceration occurring as the 
result of chronic disease, and that which takes place in acute disease, 
which affects the glands. Sometimes the whole mucous membrane is 
ulcerated through, and the ulceration perforates the muscular or sub-mu- 
cous coat, and is stopped only by the peritoneal coat ; and in other cases 
it may go through the peritoneal covering of the stomach itself, and the 
contents of this viscus may become extravasated into the abdominal cavity, 
thus producing fatal peritonitis. 

The causes of the sub-acute form of these affections are various : irti- 
tating matters or food ; habitual irregularity of diet ; too stimulating or 
too irritating food of any kind; very often preserves and condiments, 
which, if taken in excess, are very apt to excite imperfect action in the 
liver, and this is the foundation of many diseases of the abdominal vis- 
cera. When the bowels act freely, we may take many things with im- 
punity ; but if their action be interrupted, we cannot take such food with- 
out producing inflammation. Sedentary occupations, and a constrained 
posture, are especially apt to predispose to attacks of gastritis. Stimulat- 
ing food tends in an especial manner to impair the function of the liver ; 
and the stomachs of habitual drunkards are almost always in a state of 
chronic inflammation ; sometimes ulceration, and even cicatrices, have 
been found there. 
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The treatment of chronic gastritis must be of a mild antipblogistic 
form, continued for some time. Leeches may be applied when there is 
any increase of pain, and tenderness, at the epigastrium ; at other times, 
blisters answer better, or mustard poultices, which are often very useful 
in these cases, when applied to the pit of the stomach for a short time ; 
they tend to draw off the excessive irritation that takes place during di- 
gestion. It is likewise useful to alternate the application of mustard poul- 
tices to the pit of the stomach, with hot fomentations. With respect to 
the internal treatment, mild saline liquids, hydrocyanic acid, and gentle 
doses of hydrargyrum cum creta, combined with ipecacuanha, are use- 
ful ; carried off with castor oil, or else mild doses of rhubarb and sulphur, 
or sulphate of potash, given occasionally, taking care to keep up a mode- 
rate action of the bowels. Drastic purgatives increase the gastritic symp- 
toms, and hence should be carefully avoided. The action of the lower 
intestines is to be promoted by injections. It very rarely happens, ac- 
cording to my experience, that injections act satisfactorily, without we, 
at the same time, assist the upper part of the canal; we may evacuate 
the lower part of the bowels, and promote the action very well there, but 
we do not increase the secretion of the liver, which is a fundamental 
point with regard to the treatment of abdominal affections. The diet 
must be most carefully managed ; the mildest farinaceous food given, tak- 
ing particular care to avoid large quantities of anything ; and in severe 
cases it is better to take everything in the form of thick liquids. When 
the gastritis has been chiefly overcome, the patient may then have a litle 
solid food, but it must be of the lightest kind, such as fish or fowl, or the 
gelatinous parts of meat. After considerable improvement has taken 
place, nitrate of silver, or nitrate of bismuth, in small doses, may be 
given to remove the remains of the inflammation. Where the secretions 
are disordered, they must be especially attended to; and as the symptoms 
of irritation and tenderness at the epigastrium pass off, the bitter infusions 
may be substituted. These may be combined with mild mercurials and 
aperients, where necessary : taraxacum or dandelion, in small doses, is 


useful— London Med. Times. 


THE LEPROSY IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


[In No. 24 of the last volume of this Journal, a report by Mr. Skene, 
which was published in the London Medical Gazette, respecting this 
disease, was alluded to, and some extracts made from it. Dr. Boyle, of 
St. John, New Brunswick, has published in the same work some remarks 
on that report, in which he endeavors to show that all fears respecting 
the disease being contagious are unfounded, and that the recommendation, 
therefore, which was made there, of the erection of a lazaretto in which 
the lepers may be strictly secluded, is unwarranted. As _ this Is an im- 
portant view of the matter—quite as much so to us in the United States as 
to the inhabitants of London—we copy from the Gazette some of Dr. B.’s 
remarks. ] 
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It is stated in the “ Report,” that “ no posttave conclusion could be 
drawn as to its original appearance in this quarter,” but, that, according 
to the information that was received from the oldest settlers, the first case 
occurred in the person of Ursule Laudre, about the year 1817, nineteen 
years after her marriage with Joseph Benoit, of ‘Tracadie, a small French 
settlement situated in a part of this Province, bordering on the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence, and where she went to reside after her marriage. Her 
father, mother, and their children, nineteen in number, appear, with the 
exception of Ursule alone, to have been perfectly healthy. She was 
married about the year 1798 or 1799, and having been affected ten years 
before her husband (for, it appears, he also became affected with it), 
it would be absurd to suppose that she possibly could have received the 
infection from Aim ; neither can we suppose that he could have contract- 
ed it from her, for he continued free from it until three years before her 
death, which happened in 1829; a period of twenty-six years after their 
marriage, and of his having lived with her about ten years after she had 
shown all its unequivocal symptoms. After the birth of her fifth child, 
Ursule ceased to bear children ; and it is stated that, from that time, her 
health continued to decline for six or eight years, when the disease was no 
longer doubtful. 

Upon the whole, other facts stated in the “ Report” are not more fa- 
vorable to the existence of contagion as a cause of this disease, than 
those already mentioned ; for it is not shown from whom Ursule received 
the infection, nor is it proved that she communicated the disease to any 
one, either by direct contact or through the medium of substances im- 
bued with a contagious principle. There is, indeed, no sort of analogy, 
as far as those facts go, between this disease and those of a contagious 
nature ; in most of which, we can, almost, as it were, detect the conta- 
gion in its passage ; and it is only by analogy we can reason on the sub- 
ject. The latent period in contagious diseases is never long—being only 
two or three days, sometimes less, and seldom exceeding three weeks ; 
whereas, in the present instance, several years of continued intercourse 
intervened from the first communication with the infected person to the 
lime of its appearance in the individuals ex posed. 

The affected district is situated between the Bay of Chaleur and Mira- 
michi River, and the intercourse between it and Canada, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and the adjoining counties of New Brunswick, has 
heen frequent and uninterrupted ; and though the disease was known to 
have occasionally existed in some parts along the Gulf shore at a date 
anterior to that assigned to it in the “ Report,” it bad not, it would ap- 
pear, been propagated to any of the above-named places, nor been con- 
sidered of that importance, or so frequent at the time, as to attract parti- 
cular notice, or excite any serious alarm; and it is only now, though 
twelve cases terminated fatally, and, as appears by the * Report,” after 
it had prevailed in Tracadie for a period of twenty-seven years, that the 
attention of the legislature has been called to it as fraught with public dan- 
ger, and requiring rigid measures of prevention. 

That the original source of the disease is to be detected in any geologi- 
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cal peculiarity observable in the tract of country above mentioned, is not 
very probable; atmospheric causes are temporary, though general in their 
operation, giving to diseases an epidemic character; and the climate and 
cultivation of the soil, if not much improved, certainly are not deteriorat- 
ed. The babits and mode of living of the French inhabitants in that 
part of the Province of New Brunswick, it may also be remarked, have 
always been pretty much the same since its first settlement with those in 
other parts of British North America, except that the fish which consti- 
tutes alinost their sole article of food is not, perhaps, of the same whole- 
some quality as among some of their neighbors, owing to their poverty, 
which often prevents them from procuring the means necessary to pre- 
serve it for use. Some further facts, therefore, are wanting, to render our 
conclusions as to the primary cause of its appearance in that locality satisfac- 
tory; and it is to be regretted that it could not now be traced further 
back than the case of Ursule Laudre, in 1817. 

The inhabitants of this district are of the Norman race, and descended 
from those Frenchmen who visited North America at a very early period 
of its settlement ; and by whom, it can scarcely be doubted, the disease 
was brought to this part of the world; and the superb structure erected 
by Henry Il. Duke of Normandy, at Caen, in 1160, for the reception of 
lepers (but long since appropriated to another use), attests to this day 
the prevalence of the disease, in former times, in that country, where it 
had been, in a manner, naturalized since the time of the Crusades. It is 
of no small importance, therefore, as tending to throw a ray of light on 
this part of the inquiry, to know that Ursule’s father was an “ Acadian,” 
that her mother was of ‘ Caraquette,” in the Bay of Chaleur, and her 
husband from “ Tracadie,’’ on the Gulf shore: for it is also known that 
the Baie de Chaleur and the north-east shores of Acadie were places 
where those adventurous navigators first encountered perils ; and the dis- 
ease may have even disappeared fora season, and at different periods 
from that early date sprung up again among their posterity, who appear 
still to inherit the original taint. 

From the facts stated, it does not appear what has been the total num- 
ber of cases from the year 1817, until the present time, although nine- 
teen “ confirmed” cases were found at the time of their visit; a propor- 
tion not exceeding, perhaps, that of any other disease, acute or chronic, 
which has appeared in this district during an equal period, reckoning from 
the average duration of the cases recorded in the Report ; and it might, 
perhaps, be also ascertained that the deaths from any one of them were 
not less numerous than those from leprosy, which, as far as we are inform- 
ed, amount to twelve. 

Having thus taken a brief review of the principal data furnished by the 
Report, and on which the Commissioners found their opinion as to the 
contagious character of the disease, which alone could warrant recourse 
to the seclusion of the affected, and the adoption of Lazaretto regulations 
and restrictions, it may not be deemed unprofitable or uninteresting, in a 

uestion which so deeply involves the comfort and safety of a large por- 
tion of society, to quote some modern authorities of the highest weight in 
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the medical profession, in support of the opposite doctrine or non-conta- 
gious nature of this loathsome disease, which is universally acknowledged 
to be incurable. 

[Dr. B. here quotes various authorities, for which we have not room, and 
then proceeds. | 

Having myself seen, some years ago, a well-marked case of this disease, 
which leads to conclusions in perfect accordance with the opinions of 
those eminent men, | may be permitted, in this place, to bring it under 
notice. It occurred in a person about thirty years of age, a native of 
Antigna. He had labored under it for a considerable length of time, and 
came to Nova Scotia for the benefit of his health, where he married an 
interesting young lady, about two years before | saw him. After this he 
came to St. Jobn, and was under the care of Dr. Boyd and myself for 
about two months. His breath was extremely offensive, and his hands, 
face and legs were covered with blotches and tubercles of a livid, brown- 
ish color ; and some of them were in a state of ulceration. He after- 
wards went to New Orleans, in a worse state than when he first left the 
West Indies ; and died of this disease not long after his arrival. During 
the whole period of his illness, from the time of his marriage, his wife was 
most assiduous in her attentions to him, and occupied the same bed ; but 
neither she nor any of the inmates of the boarding-house, where they 
lodged for nearly twelve months, and with whom they had daily inter- 
course, ever showed the least mark of the disease. He had no children ; 
and after his death his wife returned to Nova Scotia, where she has con- 
tinued to enjoy perfect health. 

In no part of Europe was leprosy so prevalent at one time as in France 
fron the eleventh to the sixteenth century. It is now chiefly confined to 
the tropical and equatorial regions, being rarely met with in Europe since 
the seventeenth century ; and the advanced and more refined state of so- 
ciety accounts for its gradual disappearance ; while greater experience 
has banished all dread of its supposed contagion, and opened their noble 
hospitals to the admission of lepers, without distinction, among other pas 
tients ; and numerous lazarettos of great extent have long been converted 
into retreats for the aged and infirm, or like purposes of general philan- 
thropy and benevolence. 

L trust it will appear, from what I have said, and the authorities I have 
referred to, that any measures of prevention which require seclusion of 
the sick, much less the severity of lazaretto regulations, are not warranted, 
on this occasion, by the facts on which their adoption is grounded ; and 
as their uselessness and unpolicy have nearly expunged thein from the code 
of civilized nations. 

The formation of any hospital exclusively for the reception of leprous 
patients is also objectionable, as entailing an endless expense on the 
Province ; especially if County Hospitals already exist, or similar estab- 
lishments, into which, as experience has abundantly shown, they may 
be received without the ‘“remotest injury to other patients ;” and of 
which the “ Report” itself furnishes ample proof. The disease being 
incurable, little good is to be expected from hospital treatment ; which, 
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at best, could only be palliative. Much, however, may be done to obvi- 
ate sone of the causes which render the human body liable to various 
diseases arising from noxious emanations, as well as from atmospheric in- 
fluence and hereditary predisposition, by inculcating the necessity of a 
proper hygiene throughout the French population of that district ; by 
which the constitution may be enabled to resist the influence of external 
agents ; and without which, it is to be feared, the disease will finally cease 
only with the extinction of the race. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF INSANITY. 


Scort, it is said, and no doubt truly, made insanity a particular study. 
He probably read and inquired respecting it, and no doubt saw many indi- 
viduals affected by the disease. In his day it was easy to obtain correct 
knowledge of insanity from books ; but in the time of Shakspeare, most 
books on the subject would but have served to mislead. 

Sir Walter Scott, like his great prototype, Shakspeare, is in the de- 
lineation of none of his characters more happy than in those he de- 
scribes as insane. We shall mention, however, but few, and those the 
most important, namely, Madge Wildfire, mentioned in the Heart of Mid 
Lothian ; Norna, in the Pirate ; and Clara Mowbray, in St. Ronan’s Well. 

Like Shakspeare, Scott has, if we may so say, educated his characters 
to become insane. He prepares and predisposes them to the disease by 
the early circumstances of their lives, and also for that kind of insanity 
which they subsequently manifest. Madge Wildfire,as an exhibition of 
insanity and originality, has been much praised, especially by Coleridge ; 
who pronounces her the most original of all Scott’s characters. We can- 
not concur in this opinion. The form of insanity she exhibits is far 
more common than that of Clara Mowbray, or even of Norna. 1eears 
considerable resemblance to the Ophelia of Shakspeare, and Maria of 
Sterne, but lacks their gentleness and delicacy. 

Madge became deranged from a common predisposing cause, excessive 
Jove of admiration, an insatiable desire to dazzle and to captivate. In 
all the poor maniac’s ravings, in her scraps from Bunyan, in her fantastic 
dress, and love of finery, we see the predominance of this trait in her 
character. She was badly educated, and what was worse, was of a bad 
breed, as her mother was an unprincipled, base woman, who favored the 
alliance of her daughter with an old man whom she could neither love nor 
respect ; then came trouble and remorse and fear from her own miscon- 
duct; and her mind, which was “ constitutionally giddy and unsettled, 
became deranged.” 

We mention these circumstances to show how skilfully and carefully 
the whole character is drawn, so that nothing appears inconsistent or un- 
natural, and purpose, before we close, to allude to the moral to be de- 
rived from such accurate and minute histories of individuals, who com- 
mence the world with bright prospects, but when overtaken by misfor- 
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tune, instead of rising superior to it, sink beneath the calamity into the 
grave, or become incurably insane. 

Norna, of the Pirate, is a different character, though driven to mad- 
ness from nearly like causes to those of Madge Wildfire. Her character, 
as delineated by Scott, is meant to be an instance of that kind of insanity 
during which persons exhibit much ability, converse intelligibly, and are 
therefore able to deceive and impose upon others—and also able, at the 
same tine, to impose on themselves. Such characters may usually be 
found in every large lunatic hospital. Some of them claim to be em- 
perors, kings, and queens, while others profess to be empowered from on 
Hich to execute some great commission on earth. 

Some such, manifest great ability, and while they deceive themselves, 
are able also to deceive others, and sometimes many of the more credu- 
lous. Matthias, the tmpostor, as he was called, was perhaps one of this 
class. Don Quixotte is an illustrious instance. 

The evidence of all their senses—their confinement in lunatic hospitals, 
or in prisons, where they are wholly controlled by others, has no effect to 
undeceive them. Scott refers to an amusing case of the kind in which 
the sense of taste could not be deceived. It was that of a man confined 
in a lunatic hospital in Edinburgh, where he was constantly happy, and 
believed that the building and all the persons in it were under his control 
—and that he had everything done as he directed and consistent with his 
high notions of his wealth and grandeur. One thing, and but one thing, 
he said, puzzled him, and that was, that notwithstanding his table was 
supplied with every luxury and a great variety, and such food as he had 
directed—yet somehow it happened that everything tasted like porridge, 
the only food in fact provided for him, but of which all his senses failed 
to inform him, except the sense of taste—and this was overpowered by 
his active imagination: for although he tasted porridge, still believed he 
was €ating the most rare and costly dishes. ‘Thus Norna is made to be- 
lieve that she ruled the tempest—and controlled innumerable circum- 
stances by the aid of supernatural power; and her manner, and full con- 
viction of the truth of what she asserted, led many to believe her. The 
renowned Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans, one of the most interesting of 
all historical personages—was, we think, affected with this form of 
insanity. 

But Clara Mowbray, of St. Ronan’s Well, is in our opinion a more 
interesting character than either Madge Wildfire or Norna—and the most 
lovely of Scott’s delineations. Her mental disorder is so exquisitely and 
delicately drawn, that it is hardly considered a case of actual insanity — 
but merely melancholy, verging to insanity—all the incidents of her life 
prepare her for this—the early loss of her mother—the neglect and harsh- 
ness of her father, and her constant reading of romances, which formed 
her only mental aliment. ‘Then came her love of Tyrrel and bright 
hopes of happiness, and then suddenly, in an instant, all her fond and 
high expectation blasted and forever. From her defective education she 
had no mental resources to sustain her, no mother or friend to soothe 
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and guide her, and consequently her mind sunk into a state of melan- 
choly —or into a state of alternate levity and sadness. 

But she has best described her condition in her memorable interview 
with Tyrrel at the Buskstane. After telling him that her “ brain has 
been but ill settled since they last met, when all their hopes were 
crushed down and buried when they budded fairest ;” she adds, in refer- 
ence to the ravages which grief bad made on her countenance : 

“Grief is the sickness of the mind, and its sister is the sickness of the 
body : they are twin-sisters and are seldom long separate ; sometimes the 
body’s disease comes first, and dims our eyes and palsies our hands, be- 
fore the fire of our mind and of our intellect is quenched. 

‘“* But mark me, soon after comes her cruel sister with ber urn, and 
sprinkles cold dew on our hopes and on our loves, our memory, our re- 
collections and our feelings, and shows us that they cannot survive the 
decay of our bodily powers.” 

It is evident one thus stricken down, body and soul, by grief, could not 
long survive, and she dies like a deranged person, from the excess of her 
feelings overpowering her feeble bodily powers. 

All three alluded to—Clara, Norna and Madge—became deranged from 
somewhat like causes, viz., blasted hopes in early life; yet how different 
is their insanity, and yet each is in perfect keeping with the previous cha- 
racter and education. Clara shrunk from the world and avoided all no- 
tice. Norna sought to rule it, and Madge to astonish and captivate it by 
her personal charms, manners and dress. 

From these few cases selected from Scott, and thus briefly noticed, we 
think some improvement may be derived. In early life, with the fairest pros- 
pects of happiness, each of these characters met with a reverse of fortune, 
and sunk under it. But why so? others, many others, some of whom the 
sane writer has described, suffered as severely, but though they felt the 
shock, did not yield to it; but, on the contrary, seemed to have gained 
strength by adversity, and been prepared for greater usefulness. 

To illustrate what we mean, contrast the character of Clara Mowbray 
with that of some other of Scott’s characters, with Minna Troil, for in- 
stance, of the Pirate; “the high and imaginative Minna,” like Clara, 
“oilted with the deepest feeling and enthusiasm, yet doomed to see both 
blighted in early youth, because with the inexperience of a disposition 
equally romantic and ignorant she had built her fabric of happiness on a 
quick-sand instead of a rock,’ and yet Minna did not sink like Clara 
beneath the stroke. And why? For the answer more fully than we 
shall cive, the reader is referred to their histories as given by Scott, and 
which none can read without profit. The one became melancholy, then 
frantic, and died ; the other became happy and useful. «The one sunk 
down and made no effort—the other roused herself to the active duties of 
life. And this we consider the surest, if not the only remedy for every 
one in similar circumstances. Disappointments in life, blasted hopes, 
sorrow and anguish, may be the fortune of many who read these remarks. 
To such we would say, strive against every feeling of despair or even of 
despondency ; do not believe that further effort will be useless, but with 
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renewed energy seek for employment, and ardently engage in the duties 
of life; and if without hope of increasing your own, labor for the good 
and happiness of others. For be assured, as Scott says in describing the 
later life of Minna Troil, “ Be assured, that whatever may be alleged 
to the contrary by the sceptic and the scorner, to each duty per. 
formed, there is assigned a degree of mental peace and high conscious- 
ness of honorable exertion, corresponding to the difficulty of the task ac- 
complished. That rest of body which succeeds to hard and industrious 
toil is not to be compared to the repose which the mind enjoys under 
similar circumstances.” 

But to be able to pursue this course when circumstances call for it, re- 
quires preparation in early life. Youth must not be passed in idleness, nor 
in reading romances and revelling in imaginary scenes of future happiness, 
But a portion of it should be allotted to actual toil, to manual labor, 
whereby a healthy and vigorous physical systern will be secured, which 
is the best safeguard against the development of that too sensitive and 
nervous condition which usually precedes and predisposes to mental dis- 
order. Then with moderate and rational notions of life and of its duties, 
and with a firm resolve to discharge them faithfully and timely, there will 
be good hope that if disappointments and misfortunes come, they will not 
crush the spirit, but on the contrary purify and strengthen it.—American 
Journal of Insanity. 


IMPROVED SUTURE. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—Having almost invariably noticed this exception in all the 
surgical reports of operations in which the twisted suture has been used, 
“ That wound healed kindly except in the region of the sutures,” I have 
constructed an instruinent with the view of obviating the irritation occa- 
sioned by the passage of the suture through, and its retention in the 
wound. The instrument is composed of three pieces. The first is a 
square piece of steel wire, from an inch to an inch and a half in length, 
of sufficient thickness to sustain the lips of the wound in apposition, after 
having nicks cut into the surface of one of its squares one twenty-fourth 
of an inch deep, facing from each extremity towards the centre. The 
second and third pieces are hooks, with curves less than the Italic letter 2. 
Through the base of each hook is a hole fitted for the passage of the wire, 
the bases having lateral elongations to keep, when adjusted, the lips of 
the wound in more perfect apposition. ‘The hooks move without inter- 
ruption from the extremities of the wire towards the centre, but are pre- 
vented from returning by the nicks, when the force is applied at the base 
of each point. The hooks are to be introduced three fourths of an inch 
from the opening of the wound; and the wound is brought together by 
causing the base of each hook to meet at the centre, or to be carried far 
enough to close the wound. By the use of this instrument you prevent 
the introduction of a foreign substance into the wound, that should re- 
tard the healing process. Yours, &c. E. R. Sminie. 
Derry, N. H., September, 1844. 
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THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 11, 1844. 


Medico-Literary Accumulations.—After an absence of nearly two months 
we have again resumed the pleasant labor of preparing materials for the 
pages of the Journal. A mass of medico-literary matter has been accu- 
mulating during that period: there are books of value, and those 
hardly worth noticing ; pamphlets of all kinds and dimensions, advocating 
almost every interest in Christendom; catalogues of various institutions ; 
circulars ; student-catching reports of unprecedented success; hospital 
returns; dispensary benevolence, blowing a trumpet; and, lastly, many 
personal letters, most of which yet remain to be answered. No better 
evidence of the habitual industry of the profession of the United States 
could be presented, than the gradua! increase of medical all-sorts which 
cluster round an editor’s table ina single month. Each document be- 
longing to the formidable pyramid of things before us, will receive ap- 
propriate attention in the process of regulation which is being pursued. 
None, therefore, with this explanation will consider themselves either 
neglected or forgotten. Our thanks are due for many favors. In a word, 
physicians, as we have found during our absence and on our return, are 
exceedingly obliging, as a class—and they deserve, at the hands of an in- 
telligent public, the meed of praise that is cheerfully accorded to them by 
ourselves. 


Accusation of Mal-practice.— Western New York is becoming danger- 
ous ground for a surgeon, according to the court dockets. A man may 
be ever so well qualified for practice, and yet be constantly liable to vexa- 
tious suits, instituted by ignorant, unprincipled persons, sometimes urged 
on, it is presumed, by those who have a private grudge. Several gen- 
tlemen, distinguished for their attainments in operative surgery, assured 
us, the other day, while passing from Buffalo to Albany, that unless a 
better state of things could be brought about, the medical practitioners in 
that part of the country would unitedly refuse to render any assistance in 
cases of fractures and dislocations. 

Readers of this Journal must have a distinct recollection of the trial, 
a few years since, at Cortlandville, N. Y., in which the surgical treatment 
of a patient by Dr. Shipman was placed in opposition to that of the defen- 
dants in the case. Very unexpectedly to us, but apparently to the gratifi- 
cation of one writer, at least, whose letter is before us, Dr. Shipman has 
himself been arraigned for mal-practice ; and we are extremely sorry to 
perceive that a spirit of exultation is expressed, without much qualifica- 
tion, that Dr. Shipman is forced into a legal hopper, where he stands a 
chance of being ground up, as some of his neighbors have been before 
him. This is certainly in bad taste, and presupposes a vindictive heart. 
No man is justified in rejoicing over the afflictions of another, even if he 
justly deserve them. Anonymous communications in respect to the as- 
serted facts, &c., will not be printed, nor shall we publish a line having 
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reference to the case, unless accompanied by a responsible name. The 
decision of the tribunal, where the cause is tried, will be given, of course, 
whenever announced. 


Artificial Abortions.—A singular doctrine, we are informed, has been 
taught here within a few weeks, which strangely conflicts with the pub- 
lic sentiment, and the supposed experience of medical men. A worth. 
less, itinerating quack having been accused of producing an abortion, as 
already mentioned in the Journal, being apprehensive of an arrest, fled from 
the city. Preparations for having the offender indicted were making, when, 
in order to render doubly sure what was already thought a sure case, the 
opinion of some magnates in the profession was sought, by a legal gen- 
tleman, as to the means resorted to, usually, to bring about premature ex- 
pulsion of the fetus. To the surprise of the inquirer, it is asserted 
that they unhesitatingly decided that abortion could not be effected by 
medicine! 

Here the thing will rest for the present. But notwithstanding this 
learned opinion, so very contrary to the general belief of physicians, 
many fully believe that there are half a dozen unprincipled scoundrels, 
at least, in Boston, whose fees for accomplishing just what is declared to 
be impossible, are surprisingly large. These fellows are laughing in their 
sleeves at such a decision, which their daily iniquity contradicts, and 
which will hereafter be more openly conducted, since some doctors say 
the thing is impossible! 

Abortions are probably quite as frequently brought about by drugs as 
instruments ; but the perpetrators of these fetal murders have always 
managed adroiily to escape punishment. Hereafter, they will be under no 
restraining fear, since by high and unquestioned authority it is establish- 
ed that they cannot do what they are consiantiy doing in violation of the 
laws of the land and the higher laws of God. 

The Journal is open for the record of facts and for the discussion of 
this extraordinary doctrine, which is likely to have a pretty close in- 
vestigation. 


Preservation of Smallpox Poison.—A woman in the town of Plympton, 
Mass., put some dried pustules, from a smallpox patient. into a phial, 
which she buried in the year 1777. It has remained, undisturbed, till last 
week Monday, September 2d, when it was accidentally discovered. In 
opening a new road, the phial was brought to light, and at the same time 
broken by a spade in the hands of one of the workmen. The manner 
of depositing the phial appeared to have been thus: a hole was sunk 
with an iron bar to the depth of about three feet, into which the package 
was dropped, and a stake introduced after it, to mark the place. It was 
well known in the neighborhood that such a deposit had been made, the 
subject having been spoken of by the old lady herself, before she died, 
some years since, but the exact location had been forgotten. 

Out of this circumstance some considerable excitement has grown up— 
and the question arises. will smallpox be developed from this source ? 
The scabs were corked up—but the cork was perfectly sound, and the 
contents appeared a little moist, yet not changed, apparently, in external 
appearance, by the long imprisonment of sixty-seven vears. 
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Should any bad effects arise from the sudden exposure of unprotected 
persons to the influence of this variolous matter, we trust that medical 
gentlemen in the vicinity will have the kindness to communicate the par- 
ticulars. For the above intelligence we are indebted to Mr. Joshua oe 
ing, of Plympton. 


Beck’s Manual of Chemistry.—On reading the title-page of this book, 
the name of Lewis C. Beck, M.D., the talented author, recalls a variety 
of pleasant thoughts. We were once fellow-associates and co-workers 
in a public institution, where he laid the foundation for that reputation 
which now gives currency to whatever emanates from his well-stored 
and highly-cultivated mind. This treatise has been some time before 
the public, having now reached a fourth edition. The Manual, as it now 
appears, is a large-sized duodecimo, closely printed on 480 pages. It 
contains a condensed view of the present state of chemical science, with 
copious references to more extensive treatises, original papers, &c. Dr. 
Beck’s object was the construction of a text-book for medical schools, col- 
leges and academies. There are also numerous illustrations on wood. 

Chemistry, although of such vast importance, has been strangely neg- 
lected of late years in some of the schools of medicine. Lectures are 
delivered, as a matter of course, but a sufficient degree of value has not 
been placed on that department. Students attend, or not, very much as it 
suits their whim—never expecting or caring to know more of the science 
than will enable them to answer about one out of twenty questions under 
an examination for a degree. A new era is beginning to dawn, and che- 
mistry, by a little effort, may again be hailed, as it has been, one of the 
most useful as well as curious of the sciences. 

Dr. Beck seems to have considered the wants of medical students in 
particular—knowing, as he must, their general inattention to the sub- 
ject. With this Manual, there is nothing to prevent them, or, indeed, any 
one else, of common capacity, from qualifying himself to understand all 
the laws and essential detaiis connected with that useful study. Both 
the author and publisher, W. E. Dean, of New York, have our good 
wishes in regard to the success of the publication. 


Enlargement of Lunatic Asylums.—At Hartford they are laying the 
foundation of two wings connected with the Retreat for the Insane, to ac- 
commodate from 75 to SO. 

At Utica they are adding two wings, 225 feet long; the foundations are 
to be laid this season. 

At Columbus, Ohio, they are erecting wings to accommodate 120 pa- 
tients, in addition to the 120 already provided for. 


Convention of the Superintendents of Insane Hospitals.—There will 
be a convention at Philadelphia on Wednesday, the 16th of October next, 
of the medical superintendents of the institutions for the insane in the 
United States, at which all, or nearly all, connected with these establish- 
ments, are expected to be present. Object: to discuss various topics con- 
nected with insanity and the institutions. 
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State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester.—Thirty-two patients have been 
admitted into the State Lunatic Hospital in the month of August. Pre. 
sent number of patients, 265. No death has occurred since the 22d of 
July. Remarkable health prevails for the season. 

Additional accommodations will be ready for 100 inmates in the course 
of the autumn. Accommodations for 50 or 60 more are in progress. 


Poisoning by Digitalis —Dr. Wilson, of Leeds, relates the followin 
case of poisoning by digitalis, in a late No. of the London Medica 
Gazette. 

“The patient, a healthy, robust young man, was advised by a fellow- 
workinan, who enjoyed the advantage of having studied Culpepper, to 
take “ throatwort tea” for acommon sore throat. Accordingly, he procur- 
ed as much of the fresh leaves of the purple digitalis as nearly filled a 
quart pitcher, upon which he poured as much boiling water as the pitcher 
would hold, thus making a very strong infusion. Of this he dranka 
large teacupful on going to bed; the immediate effect of which dose was 
a long, sound slumber. In the morning he took a second cupful (which 
would probably be stronger than the first, from the leaves having under- 
gone a longer maceration), and went to his employment. He felt quite 
dizzy and heavy; soon afterwards began to stagger, and lose his con- 
sciousness ; and at last fell down in a state of syncope. Being conveyed 
home, and put to bed, he vomited severely, and complained of extreme 
pain in the abdomen. 

“ When visited he presented the following symptoms :—he lay supine, 
very cold, pale, and covered with a copious perspiration. He was con- 
scious, but complained of violent pain in the head: the pupils dilated. 

“ The pulse was extremely low, three or four feeble pulsations being suc- 
ceeded by a complete intermission occupying several seconds ; the whole 
number of beats not exceeding 38 or 40 in the minute: each stroke, 
though very weak, was given with a peculiar explosive shock. 

“He complained of great pain in the epigastric and umbilical regions, 
and had incessant and severe vomiting. The bowels were confined: the 
function of the kidneys was completely suspended: there was a con- 
siderable and constant flow of saliva. 

“ He was ordered brandy, ammonia, &c. : warmth was applied externally, 
his head kept low, and, after some degree of reaction had taken place, 
purgatives were administered. 

“Under this treatment he gradually revived, but could not for several 
days bear the upright position. The pulse also presented its peculiar 
beat and extreme weakness for a similar period. After this, he gradually 
but completely recovered.” : 


Frowning.—Mr. May narrates the case of a lady, thirty-four years of 
age, who had been affected for seven years with almost continual spasm 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum, and the muscles allied in the production 
of frowning, and which uo treatment could stop. Mr. May supposed 
it was a habit, and ascertained that by making pressure on one brow, 
frowning was prevented. A patch was ordered to be worn on each eye 
for a few hours alternately, covering the eye, and making gentle press 
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sure on the brows. The habit was thus broken, and a cure effected.— 
London Medical Times. 


Medical Miscellany.—The Inspector-General of Prisons from the island 
of Jamaica, has recently visited the prisons and institutions for the insane 
in the United States. He is authorized by the Governor of the island to 
offer a premium of £100 for the best plan of an insane hospital.—On the 
21st of August the New Orleans Board of Health reported several cases 
of yellow fever.—A great deal of sickness exists on the Missouri river. 
The prevailing disease is of a bilious character.—A renewal of the water 
project is beginning to attract public attention in Boston.—Scarlet fever 
is rife again in some parts of Massachusetts.—Accounts from Galveston, 
Texas, say that the yellow fever is making fearful ravages in that place. 
—aA bilious fever, says the Hagerstown News, is prevailing in some sec- 
tions of Maryland, which has been quite fatal among small children. At 
St. Louis, also, in Missouri, the mortality of small children has been par- 
ticularly severe of late. Two physicians of that city—one of whom is Dr. 
Prather—for being some way implicated in having anatomical subjects in 
the medical college, of which they are professors, out of which grewa 
mob the last season, have both been tried and convicted. Their sentence 
was five cents fine and five minutes imprisonment ! They have paid the 
one and suffered the other. The majesty of the law has been thus vindi- 
cated, and those uproarious people, who are opposed to granting facilities 
for the acquisition of anatomical knowledge, satisfied ! 


Marriep,—In Mason Co., Ky., Dr. John W. Williams to Miss Charity 
Johnson ; Dr. Sterling E. Broadwell, of Cynthiana, Ky., to Miss Drusilla C. Ball, 
of Lexington. 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Sept. 7, 49.—Males, 31; Females, 18. 

Of consumption, 4—wounds, 1—typhus fever, 3—bowel complaint, 5—fits, 2—bronchitis, 2—croup, 
3—infantile, 6—inflammation of the bowels, 1—cholera infantum, 3—throat distemper, 1—scarlet fe- 
ver, 6—dysentery, 1—dropsy in the brain, 2—abscess, 1—scrofula, l—slow fever, 1—debility, 1— 
teething, 2—dropsy, 1—unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 27—between 5 and 20 years, 6—between 20 and 60 years, 13—over 60 years, 3. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 
Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, Muss. Lat. 42° 15' 49”. Elevation 483 ft. 


Aug. Therm. Barometer. Wind. Aug. Therm. Barometer. Wind. 
1 | from 67 to 80 | from 29.36 to 29.87 |S W 17 | from 63 to 86 | from 29.33 to 29.39 | Ss W 
2 7l =84 29.40 9.49 | NW 18 62 81 29.44 29.54'N W 
3 66 82 29.39 29.51 | NW 19 64 76 29.53 29.58 | SE 
4 66 76 29.13 29.20|;58 W 20 68 84 29.43 29.47 | NW 
5 74 29.27 29.35 | NW 21 60 75 29.57 29.59 NE 
6 56 73 29.30 29.35 |S W 22 51 29.46 2961'S E 
7 60 76 29.30 29.40 | NW 23 5673 29.00 29.18) SE 
8 61 81 29.44 29.461 SW 24 70 29.03 29.05 NE 
9 64 81 29.24 29.42, W 60 70 29.05 29.05 E 

10 7 77 29.18 29.26; W 26 76 29.13 29.24 W 
58 7 29.30 29.33 | NW 27 56 72 29.19 29.19; NE 
12 54 70 29.42 29.48 | NW 28 60 70 29.14 29.20! NE 
13 5379 29.53 29.56 | SW 29 5272 29.18 2929; NW 
14 58 70 29.61 29.66 | SW 30 54 29.34 29.43) W 

15 55 29.62 29.66| 8 E 31 79 29.49 29.54) W 

16 56 82 29.48 29.59! SW 


This month has been favorable to the farmer. There has been much fine weather, with such frequent 
showers as have been favorable to vegetation. The staple crops look finely, and the minor vegetables 
= \ aga Range of the Barometer, rom 29 to 29.66. Thermometer, from 51 to 86. Rain fallen, 3.39 
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128 Medical Intelligence. 


The Uncertainty of Medicine.—Medicine is an imperfect science, first, 
because it treats of the relations and properties of matter in an organized 
form. These relations and properties are exceedingly complex, intervolv. 
ed, and changeable. Organization implies complication, and vitality is 
ever accompanied by incessant mutation of action. The second source 
of the imperfection of medical science is the multiform variety of the 
objects of its study. The third reason of its imperfection is, that so many 
of the facts accumulated are not comparable and consistent. Thus, how 
numerous are the false and therefore worse than useless facts in medicine; 
how many imperfect. and therefore deceptive facts; how unmeaning 
many of its facts; and, lastly, what wonderful, and therefore merely curi- 
ous histories have we in medicine. 

But besides, medicine is imperfect, because it does not admit of the use 
of the most perfect instruments of calculation. We possess very few accu- 
rate instruments compared to the great number of objects to be examined. 
Facts existing in groups, a complication of circumstances, the blending of 
relations and properties, these present hard problems for solution, to the 
physician. 

Life and its phenomena ; disease, its causes, symptoms, nature and seat; 
the remedies to cure, and the agents to destroy ; the law of reparation 
and conservation, and the law of decadence and death, working now in 
parallel lines, and now in antagonism, within the elaborate structure of 
the human frame; these must be searched into, and by severe analysis 
reduced to their elementary forms of truth.—Pror. J. P. Harrison, in 
Western Lancet. 


Opium not indicated in Cholera Infantum.—The use of opium in any 
stage of cholera infantum we esteem worthy of the strongest condemna- 
tion. In the greater majority of cases, occurring under our own observa- 
tion, where the brain or its members was affected, this drug in some form 
had been administered by parents or officious friends. Numerous profes- 
sional gentlemen with whom I have conversed upon the subject, have 
given their testimony to the same fact. We cannot forbear quoting the 
observations of Dr. Sigmond in regard to this point of practice, as we 
are persuaded that their importance is not sufficiently appreciated. “To 
manage the use of opium, or other medicines, of the same class, adroitly, 
either in adults or in children, when it is our object to subdue nervous 
irritability, is by no means an easy task. There are not many of the dis- 
eases to which infancy or childhood is subject in which you will find this 
drug at all necessary, and in by far the greater number it is altogether in- 
admissible ; this most probably arises from the great predisposition that 
exists at that period to arterial acceleration and to cerebral affection. The 
only circumstances which imperatively cali for its administration are very 
severe bowel complaints, which can by no other means be controlled, and 
also those alarming convulsions which occur at that period, and which 
sometimes threaten immediately to terminate existence ; in such instances 
the necessity for quick relief, and the urgency of the case, may demand 
from us the having recourse to means which in themselves, under ordi- 


mary circumstances, would be objectionable. We must then administer 


very minute doses, must take care that if any unfavorable symptoms 
arise we have the means of checking their progress.”—Illinois Medicat 
and Surgical Journal. 
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